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ance of power among the various Italian states, small as
well as large, and thus secure peace in Italy and preserve
Florence from the wasting effect of petty wars. The mani-
fold anxieties of such a position were enough to break down
any man, and even upon Cosimo they told severely. It waa
no wonder that he often sought a few hours' retreat from
such anxieties in the quiet monastery of San Marco; nor
that by the time he was sixty-four his health had already
begun to give way.

In 1453 the "Hundred Years' War" between France and
England came to an end. Between the years 1431 and 1453
the English had gradually lost all that they had conqueied in
France, and when at length in the latter year the aged Tal-
bot was killed at the siege of Castillon, this war, which had
lasted a hundred and sixteen years, ended. It left the condi-
tion of France utterly wretched. "From the Loire to the
Somme all lay desert, given up to the wolves, and traversed
only by the robber and the free lance."

But a greater event than the conclusion of this long war,
and one whose effects still continue, occurred in the year
1453. This was the fall of Constantinople, bringing to an
end the Eastern Empire of Rome (2gth May 1453). It was
an event which struck all Europe with horror. For Con-
stantinople was not merely the storehouse of the ancient
learning and culture of the Roman Empire; it was also the
one great capital city in Europe which had always, from its
very birth, been Christian; a city whose foundation had sig-
nalised the adoption by the civilised world of that religion,
and which had come to be called in the East "the Christian
city." That such a city should be captured by the Turk, and
be henceforth the headquarters of the Mahomedan religion,
and of Turkish misrule and tyranny over the Christian popu-
lations of the Eastern countries, was hateful in the eyes of
Europe. And it happened solely because the Western na-
tions were too much occupied with mutual dissensions to